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Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in Africa from the Earliest 
Ages {to the Present Time, with Illustrations of the Geology, 
Mineralogy, and Zoology By Professor Jameson, James 
Wilson, Esq. F.R.S.E. and Hugh Murray, Esq. F.RS.E. 
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Tue best way of escaping from care, or at least of diminishing the 

weight of it and varying the sensations, but which like most other 

ways is seldom within the power of any but the rich, is travelling. 

Even the power of throwing oneself into distant countries by the 

force of imagination, is a great relief, and we have sensibly felt this 

in perusing the work before us. Just before we took it up, we had 
been full of the miseries of our countrymen, mixed with a variety 
of other painful thoughts. In the course of a few moments, we 
fairly woke up as from a sudden dream, in finding how we had been 
taken hundreds o finiles off and pitched into this extraordinary ter- 
ritory, with its great hot silent desert, its lions, its Nile, its “ wilder- 
ness of monkies,”’ and its conflicting, ignorant, yet warin-hearted 
black tribes. If Africa, for the most part, has been a dead letter in 
history, there are one or two portions of it connected with ancient 
times, which by their solitary prominence almost equal it in interest 
with the most illustrious portions of the globe; and its singular 

graphical character affords a constant supply of wonder to the 

contemplative, and of hazardous personal attraction to the adven- 
turous. There are the sources of the Niger and of the Nile yet 
undiscovered: many large portions of territory are still silent 
to us and invisible : but we have at length heard news of the long 
looked for city, in the midst of the silence, the belief in which 
sounded like a wilful credence in one of the Arabian Nights. 
Then there are the serpents, the deys, the caravans, the came- 
leopards, the delicious patches of verdure, the elephants, 
the hippopottami, the antelopes, the zebras, and the wonderful 
white ants, who build pyramids, and have labourers, soldiers, and 
a king and ‘queen. It has been said that the royal polity of the 
ants and the bees, is a proof that it is proper for mankind to be 
royally governed. But upon this prigciple we ought, like the bees, 
to make a massacre now and then J the drones; or her present 
amiable Majesty is bound to become two thousand times larger than 
usual, and produce loyal subjects at the rate of sixty a minute: 
that is to say, upwards of eighty thousand people in twenty-four 
hours; so that, by this time tomorrow, St James’s Park might be 
full of princes of the blood royal. The most loyal of human nephews 
would start at a white aunt of this description—The book before 
us, and the promising series to which it belongs, rank among the 
very best of the modern popular productions. We have reaped great 
entertainment from the works of philosophical geography, to which 
the name of Mr Hugi Murray is attached; and though we are not 
equally well acquainted with the writings of Messrs Jameson and 
Wilson, we doubt not that all these gentlemen are worthy of each 
other's company. The present volume contains the very best 
summary existing, of all that is hitherto known respecting Africa, 
physical and moral. It is written in a reflecting spirit, well 
printed, thick, cheap, and illustrated with cuts. 
recommend this series to our readers. 

After a lively and weli-written account of the natural features of 
Africa, the authors enter upon the amount of knowledge possessed 
of it by the ancients; in the course of which we come to the 
following interesting passages :-— 

‘Two expeditions of discovery, the earliest known, and perhaps 
that ever existed, are related by Herodotus. One of the most illus- 
trious of the native kings of Egypt was Necho, whose name ranks 
second only to that of Sesostris, and who lived about two hundred 
years before the ‘historian, The habits and prejudices of the an- 
cient Egyptians were unfavourable to maritime enterprises; yet 
Necho, endowed with the spirit of a great man, which raised him 
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superior to the age in which he lived, eagerly sought the solution of 
the grand mystery that involved the form and termination of Africa. 
He was obliged to employ, not native, but Pheenician navigators, of 
whose proceedings Herodotus received an account from the Egyp- 
tian priests. Proceeding down the Red Sea, they entered the 
Indian Ocean, and in a voyage of three years, made the complete 
circuit of the continent, passing through the Pillars of Hercnles 
(straits of Gibraltar), and up the Mediterranean to Egypt. They 
related that, in the course of avery long voyage, they had repeatedly 
drawn their boats on land, oan grain in a favourable _ and 
season, waited till the crop grew and ripened under the sedbbenes of 
a tropical heat, then reaped it, and continued their progress. They 
added that, in passing the most southern coast of Africa, they were 
surprised by observing the sun on their right hand—a statement 
which the historian himself rejects as impossible. Such is all the 
account transmitted to us of this extraordinary voyage, which has 
given rise to a learned and voluminous controversy. Rennel in his 
Geography of Herodotus, Vincent in his Periplus of the Erythraan 
Sea, and Gosselin in his Geography of the Ancients, have exhausted 
almost every possible argument; the first in its favour, the two 
latter to prove that it never did or could take place. ‘To these last 
it appears impossible that ancient mariners, with their slender 
resources, creeping in little row-galleys along the coast, steering 
without the aid of the compass, and unable to venture to any dis- 
tance from land, could have performed so immense a circuit. All 
antiquity, they observe, continued to grope in doubt and darkness 
respecting the form of Africa, which was only fully established 
several thousand years afterwards by the expedition of Gama. On 
the other side, Major Rennel urges that, immense as this voyage 
was, it was entirely along a coast of which the navigators never 
required to lose sight even for a day; that their small barks were 
well equipped, and better fitted than ours for coasting navigation, 
and which, drawing very little water, could be kept quite close to 
the shore, and even be drawn on land,wheneveran emergency made 
this step indispensable. The statement, that at the extremity of 
Africa, they saw the sun on the right, that is, to the north of them,— 
a fact which causes Herodotus peremptorily to reject their report,— 
affords the strongest confirmation of it to us, who know that to the 
south of the equator, this must have really taken place, and that his 
unbelief arose entirely from ignorance of the real figure of the 
earth.’ —P. 27. 

‘ The other expedition originated in the neighbourhood of Egypt. 
“ Five young men of distinction formed themselves into an African 
association, personally to explore what was still unknown in the 
vast interior of this continent. They passed first the region inha- 
bited by man; then that which was tenanted by wild-beasts ; 
lastly, tbey reached the immeasurable sandy waste. Having laid in 
a good stock of water and provisions, they travelled many days 
partly in a western direction, and attained at length one of the 
oases or verdant islands which bespangle the desert. Here they 
saw trees laden with agreeable fruit, and had begun to pluck, when 
there suddenly appeared a band of little black men, who seized and 
carried them off as captives. They were led along vast lakes and 
marshes to a town situated on a‘large river flowing from west to 
east, and inhabited by a nation all the same size and colour with 
the strangers, and strongly addicted to the arts of necromancy.’ 
—P. 29. 

‘ The next expedition was made by Sataspes, a Persian noble- 
man, who “had been condemned by Xerxes to crucifixion, on 
account of some crime of which he had been guilty; but his mo- 
ther, by earnest entreaty, obtained a commutation of the sentence 
into one which she had represented as still more severe,—that of 
sailing round Africa. Under this heavy necessity, Sataspes coasted 
along the Mediterranean, passed the western point of the conti- 
nent, and began a southward course. But he who undertook to 
explore this vast country with no interest in the subject, buoyed up 
by no gay enthusiasm, and urged only by the fear of death behind, 
was ill prepared for achieving so mighty an enterprise. Sataspes 
sailed southward for a considerable space, but when he saw the 
Atlantic waves beating against the dreary shores of the Sahara, 
that scene of frequent and terrible shipwreck, it probably ap- 
peared to him that any ordinary form of death was preferable to 
the one which here menaced him : he returned and presented him- 
self before Xerxes, giving a doleful description of the hardships which 
he had encountered, declaring that the ship at last stood still 
of itself, and could by no exertion be made to proceed. That proud 
monarch refusing to listen to such an. explanation, ordered the ori- 
ginal sentence to be immediately executed.’—P. 31. 


We pass by the chapters on the settlements of the Arabs, the 
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Portuguese discoveries (in which we are surprised our authors did 
not mention the sublime personification by Camoens, of the Spirit 
of the Cape), of the early English discoveries, French discoveries, 
and the interesting journies of Park, Denham aud Clapperton, and 
others (lately so well known), and quote the account of Monsieur 
Caillie’s Report respecting the City of Timbuctoo, as he was the 
last traveller who entered it. The islands, by the way, which Monsieur 
Caillie observed in the Lake Dibie, were named, “ not very happily” 
(say our authors), “St Charles, Maria Theresa, and Henri, after 


three individuals who he little suspected would so soon be exiled 
from France.” 


‘In the evening of the 20th April (1828), Caillie, with some 
companions, rode from Cabra, and entered Timbuctoo, which he calls 
Tembocton. He describes himselfas struck with an extraordinary 
and joyful emotion at the view of this mysterious city, so long the 
object of curiosity to the civilized nations of Europe. The scene, 
however, presented little of that grandeur and wealth with which 
the name has been associated. It comprised only a heap of ill- 
built earthen houses, all around which were spread immense plains of 
moving sand of a yellowish white colour, and parched in the 
extreme. ‘The horizon is of a pale red,—all is gloomy in nature,— 
the deepest silence reigns,—not the song of a single bird is 
heard ;’ yet there was something imposing in the view of a great 
city thus raised amidst sands and deserts by the mere power of 
commerce. 

‘ Although M. Callie resided above a fortnight in Timbuctoo, 
his information respecting it is very defective. It appears, except 
in point of situation, to be nearly such a city as Jenne, consisting of 
large houses, chiefly tenanted by Moorish merchants, intermingled 
with conical straw huts occupied by negroes. There are seven 
mosques, of which the principal one is very extensive, having three 
ong each 200 feet long, with a tower upwards of fifty feet 

igh. Timbuctoo is the depdt of the salt conveyed from the 
mines of Taudeny, and also of the European goods brought by the 
caravans from Morocco, as well as by those from Tunis and Tripoli, 
which come by way of Ghadamis. These goods are embarked at 
Jenne to be exchanged for the gold, slaves, and provisions, with 
which that city exclusively supplies Timbuctoo, the neighhourhood 
being almost a complete desert. The population is estimated at 
10,000 or 12,000, which not being in proportion to a town three 
miles in circumference, is probably under-rated. 
are chiefly negroes of the Kissour tribe, but bigoted Mahommedans. 
The country is much harassed by the wandering tribe of Tuaricsk, 
who, like the Bedouins in Arabia, levy a regular tax on the cara- 
yans.’—P, 260. 


The next chapter treats of Western Africa, in which are to be 
found the most royal of all royal personages, who pour out the 
blood of their subjects like water, and present an edifying mixture 





——__ 
customs to be placed at his disposal. He selects for himself such 
as appear most beautiful and engaging, and retails the others at enor. 
mous prices to his chiefs and nobles. No choice on this occasion ig 
allowed to the purchaser: in return for his twenty thousand cowries 
a wife is handed out, and even be she old and ugly, he must rest con. 
tented; nay, some, it is said, have in mockery been presented with 
their own mothers. The king usually keeps his wives up to the 
number of three thousand, who serve him in various capacities,— 
being partly trained to act as a body guard, regularly regimented, and 
equipped with drums, flags, bows and arrows, while a few carry mus- 
kets. They all reside in the palace, which consists merely of an im. 
mense assemblage of cane and mud tents, enclosed by a high wall. The 
skulls and jaw bones of enemies, slain in battle, form the favourite 
ornaments of the palaces and temples. The king’s apartment is 
paved, and the walls stuck over, with these horried trophies; and if 
a farther supply appears desirable, he announces to his general that 
“his house wants thatch,’ when a war for that purpose is imme- 
diately undertaken. 

‘Mr M‘Leod during his residence at Whidah, in 1803, found the 
inhabitants still groaning under the cruel effects of Dahoman 
tyranny. He particularly deplores the case of Sally Abson, daugh- 
ter of the late English governor by a native female, who, trained in 
all European accomplishments, added to them the most engagi 
simplicity of manners, Suddenly she disappeared, and Mr M‘Leod’s 
eager inquiries were met by a mysterious silence ; and all hung dowa 
their heads, confused and terrified. At length an old domestic 
whispered to him that a party of the King’s half heads (as his 
messengers are termed), had carried her off in the night, to be 
enrolled among the number of his wives, and warned him of the 
danger of uttering a word of complaint.’—P. 264. 


TO THE TATLER. 

Mr Tat er,—Last Saturday, after indulging in too much pie 
and doing penance over the Literary Gazette, | fell into a fast 
sleep, accompanied by a horrible indigestion ; methought an oddsort 
of ultra, one-sided Utilitarians, had become the ruling powers, and 
a variety of persons who, in the previous state of things, had lived 


| according to their own inclinations, were on the sudden obliged to 
The people | 


adopt other callings, which in the eyes of the new rulers were more 
clearly useful. By a laconic decree, the Fine Arts were abolished; 
poets, artists, and musicians, were declared useless members of so- 
ciety, and few authors were to be countenanced besides writers on 
science. The consternation was extreme and ludicrous. Many, 
on the instant, selected trades as nearly congenial to their previous 
habits as were consistent with the new arrangements. Of the 
critics, some opened butchers’ shops, and commenced cutting up 
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. ‘ eg the carcases of animals as mercilessly and witl: as little skill as they 
of disgusting and dignified manners, gold, monopoly, clotted blood | jad before hacked and hewed the offspring of the brain; others 


cushions, and divine right. Of one of these extraordinary persons, | became appraisers and furniture brokers, valuing chairs and tables, 
the King of Dahomey, Mr Norris in 1772 undertook a journey to ob- | and displaying in the front of their warehouses the best specimens 
serve the character and position, as well as to make arrangements of upholstery and cabinet making. Among the latter, I observed 


: . . riewers, distinguished hitherto chiefly by their 
for the benefit of the English trade. “H ¥ pails some well known reviewers, distinguis bith y by th 
ig e arrived at an appalling use of the scissors and paste. New bread having been prohibited 
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season, that of the annual Customs, when the great men were assem- 
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bled from every quarter of the kingdom; and he was truly asto- 
nished to see those fierce and warlike chieftains, whose very name 
spread terror throughout Africa, prostrating themselves before the 
Monarch flat on the ground, and piling dust on their heads, in token 
of the most abject submission. This homage is yielded not from 
fear, but from a blind and idolatrous veneration, which makes them 
regard their King in the light of a superior being. In his name 
they rush to battle, and encounter their foes with Spartan intrepi- 
dity. One of them said to Mr Norris, “ I think of my King, and 
then I dare engage five of the enemy myself.” He added, “ My 
head belongs to my King, and not myself; ifhe please to send for 
it, | am ready to resign it; or if it be shot through in a battle, I 
am satisfied, since it is in his service.” The main object contem- 
plated in this national anniversary is, that the King may water the 
graves of his ancestors with the blood of human victims. These are 
numerous, consisting of prisoners taken in war, of condemned cri- 
minals, and of many seized by lawless violence. The captives are 
brought out in succession, with their arms pinioned; and a fetisheer, 
laying his hand upon the devoted head, utters a few magic words, 
while another, from behind, with a large scimitar, severs it from the 
body, when shouts of applause resound from the surrounding mul- 
titude. At any time, when the King has a message to convey to 
one of his deceased relations, he delivers it to one of his subjects, then 
strikes off his head, that he may carry it to the other world; and if 
anything farther occurs to him after he has performed this cere. 
mony, he delivers it to another messenger, whom he despatches in 
the same manner. 

“ Another grand object of this periodical festival is the market for 
wives. All the unmarried females throughout the kingdom are es- 
teemed the property of the3sovereign, and are brought to the annual 





as unwholesome, the common pluce retailers of self-evident pro- 
positions, by an easy transition, becaine bakers, and venders of stale 

. But under the influence of confirmed habit, they displeased 
their new customers by their frequent omission of the salt, Some use, 
it seemed to me, had been discovered in balloons, for I observed 
that the poets in great numbers betook themselves to those airy 
vehicles, and were to be seen careering over the heads of the mul- 
titude, heedless of all worldly regulations; and while some in their 
highest flights maintained their visibility, others, by getting too 
much among the clouds, completely baffled the sense of the gazers. 
I grieved to see artists of merit engaged in common house-painting ; 
but there were some members of the Royal Academy so much at 
home in this humble employment, that it was whispered to me 
that nothing but mistake conld ever have tempted them to engage 
in any other. The sculptors having been used to hard work, had 
been dispatched on pilgrimages to the Bishops, with a view to Mm 
duce the latter to make an extensive distribution of their wealth. I 
remember it struck me as an anomaly that there were Bishops 
at all; but they had compromised the matter somehow, and 
continued as usual to recommend the present order of things, and 
implicit obedience to the powers being. I was greatly at a loss 
to know what had become of the musicians, for the music shops 
were all shut up or converted into schools for the study of 
pneumatics. At length I ascertained from a disciple of Mr Owen, 
that they had left this part of the world, and set off in a body to 
New Harmony. The actors, of course, were not tolerated as such, 
but they easily assumed new characters ; and as ladies and gentle- 
men were not particularly necessary under the new domination, 
the modern stage readily supplied its quota to the ranks of the 
various trades and occupations. Having heard of the fate of 
the actors, I naturally thought of you, their faithful chronicler ; 
and my heart misgave me that I should find that you too 
had been obliged to undergo a metamorphosis. I hurried to 
Catherine street, eagerly enquired for No. 5,004, and was ir 
formed that there had, in fact, been some demur on the subject ; 
but as all parties had concurred in representing your lucubrations 
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as powerful aids to digestion, it was finally decided unanimously, 

that the ed of Fem bin fs indispensable, on the score 
utility. Rejoiced at this proo wisdom, and at the prospect i 

of more through the medium it left open, I shouted for fy po T H E P L A Y G O E R. 

awoke.—Your’s faithfully, Pr 





BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. Daves kim Ths Syped tne Wlnds Seta teat 


Covent Garven.—The Carnival at Naples—The Omnibus—Black-Eyed Susan. 








ALLEGoRIES, When well chosen, are like so many tracks “of light | 


° . . 2 ° | ° - 
—” a ae eee oun nee ane Sane. | THERE was nothing at the great theatres on Saturday, that we have 


AFFECTATION is a greater enemy to the face than the small-pox. Iendeenass Ay gece PR met pg es ing 





—St Evremond. of Mr Marruews at the Adelphi. To-day we must content our- 
STRANGE Query.—Is it an impossibility for a man to find out Selves with looking back upon our criticisms, and seeing if we have 
the art of making his wife love him ?—Bruyere. _ anything to add or to alter. We can remember nothing but omit- 


If Parliament were to consider the sporting with reputation of as ting to speak of Mr Wrencu when enumerating the comic perfor- 


much importance as sporting on manors, and pass an act for the | ~ th : : 
reservation of fame, there are many who would thank them for the ="™®"°°S at Covent Garden, and furthermore leaving him out of our 


bill.— Sheridan. | notice of the Recruiting Officer. He acted the part of Serjeant 
A'Common Fautr wet, Descripep.—Swift alluding, in a letter | Ate, and did it very pleasantly. His domestic, quick-speaking 
to the frequent instances of a broken correspondence after a long | manner is hardly on a scale powerful enough for these large 


absence, gives the following natural account of the causes :—“ At | . ‘ 
first one omits writing for a little while—and then one stays a little | theatres; but he is very agreeable. He is one of those actors, 


while longer to consider of excuses—and at last it grows despe- | whom, without any personal knowledge of them, we conclude to be 


rate, and one does not write at all.”—*“ In this manner,” he adds, | peasant fell : chaps for a Christmas fire :—with good humour 
“] have served others and have been served myself.” —Laconics. | epee tte nig’ ar oO 4e a S 
for all the circle, and no objection to the pudding. 


Pics AnD Cuitpren.—We grow the potatoe extensively in our Sieg 400 isfacti h h 
fields; a root which must be considered, after bread-corn and rice, | W confess it is no mean satisfaction to us, when we see the 


the kindest vegetable gift of Providence to mankind. This root name of an actor like this in the play-bills. Of all sights in the 
forms the chief support of our population as their food, and affords | y orig we value none so much as that of human enjoyment. It 
them a healthful employment for three months in the year, during 1 : oe : 
the various stages of Sa hacking, hoeing, harvesting. Every | B€ver comes amiss to us, We know what it is to like a gloomy 
labourer rents of the farmer some portion of his lani,to the amount day, much as we in general would wish to bask in fine ones; there 
of a rood or more, for this culture,the profits of which enatle him : 
frequently to build a cottage, and with the aid of a /ittle bread, fur- | ’ 
nishes a regular, plentiful, nutritious food for himself, his wife, ang however unwarrantably, the fancy converts at the moment into an 
children within, and his pig without doors ; and they all grow fat and | aspect of want of feeling ; but in the human countenance, know- 
healthy upon this dict, and use has rendered it essential to their be- ing how much we can all suffer, and how precious to us is 


ing. The population of England, Europe perhaps, would never have : a 
been numerous as it is, without this vegetable; and if the human race | the possession of pleasure, we are so far from desiring the 


continue increasing, the cultivation of it may be extended to meet erery | presence of gloom, in our most painful moments, that we 
demand, which no other earthly product could scarcely be found to 
admit of —Journal of a Naturalist.—-[Would the Naturalist be con- ¢ c 
tent to live on potatoes himself, and to rank his children with | not of such as cannot help sharing our sufferings, but 
pigs? We have nothing to say against vegetable food, ora due of the faces of strangers, and of all those in which cir- 
estimation of the sus genus. But if the poor are so happy under | 
this dispensation, how is it that the rich like to add meat to their | , : 
potatoes, and prefer eating pork to making it the associate of their | cheerfulness. On this account, the sight of the pleasant actors and 
e's = | i - , ° 
children 7) the pleased audience in a theatre is never discordant to us, even 
Fatse Looks axnp Toxes.—The mouth seems to be the feature though we should sit isolated in the little darkness of our own 


where you may trace every kind¢of dissimulation, from the simper) . : 
of vanity to the fixed smile of the designing villain. Perhaps the | gricfs as in a closet, and be unable to feel the warmth and light that 


modulations of the voice will still more quickly give a key to the | we behold. The tears on its windows are from within, and not 
character than even the turns of the mouth, or the words that issue | fom without. We see that happiness is still going on. We seem 


from it. Often do the tones of unpractised dissemblers give the | he fi hile th di oh and at all 
lie to their assertions. Many people never speak in an unnatural | to represent the few, while the audience are the many; and at a 


voice, but when they are insincere. ‘The phrases, not correspond. | 
ing with the dictates of the heart, have nothing to keep them in 
tune.—Mrs Wollstoncroft's Posthumous Works.—[ There is another 
point connected with this train of reflection, which we do not 
remember to have seen noticed. People, naturally deficient in and refines their humanity. There the rich learn, that the poor 
semper, but not In good disposition, often put ona sweetness and | are still of account ; and the poor, that the rich learn it; there 
smilingness of expression, not habitual to them, and yet not insin- | ~~ : ith h A , 
cere at the moment. It would be better for them not todo it. The | high and low, rich and poor, one with another, smile at the same 
more Pa ucquire a habit of sweetness, the less they need simile | pleasure, and feel their eyes dimmed with the same sympathy ; and 
on ordinary occasions. xpressi ubitual amiableness is | : Sas : 

nary occasions. The expression of habitual amiableness is we breathe the exalted air of poetry, and rejoice to find it proper to 


the same as that of the face, when it has no witness. | ‘ ‘ 
ExceLtent Maxim ror Parents.—Children should be taught | “*? and oll focen agp. Seas Gee Clee cre Me ate See oe 


is sometimes a smile upon the face of inanimate nature, which, 


never, at any time, so much desire the reverse. We speak 


cumstances do not render it unnatural or ungraceful to retain their 


events, there do we see a large assemblage of human beings, cer- 
tainly not come to be displeased, but the reverse, and enjoying for 


hours a common sense of pleasure, the nature of which encourages 


to feel deference, not to practise submission.— The same. | might, and we believe, will be, in the greater world) ; and brutality, 
Fatse Rerinement.—It is always a proof of false refinement, | if it come in, is put down by the common voice; and gene- 
when a fastidious taste everpowers sympathy.— The same. /rous sentiments are hailed with shouts, as if they were 


on or me Deane oer in his es hens says, | prosperous gentlemen; and we behold heaps of faces, aye even 
at his father caught a pike, which he presented to Lord Cholmon- , : h : : 

5 : : “th ; moment full of faith and interest; 
deley, that was an ell long, and weighed thirty-five pounds. His the maaan looking for the 2 : z 
lordship directed it to be put into a canal in his garden, which at) and ingenuous youth ; and amiable and beautiful women ; and 
that time contained a great quantity of fish. Twelve months after- | strangers who are old friends (the actors) ; and thé poor girls, who 
wards the water was drawn off, and it was discovered that the pike 
had devoured all the fish except a large carp, that weighed between : q te : 
nine and ten pounds, and even this hadbeen bitten in several places. | mon humanity between disgrace and daring; and brilliant light; and 
= : — was Are ag ie an a oe of fish a a art; and architecture; and scenery, by means of which all our 

eed on: all these he devoured in less than a year. Severa . . : ee 
times he was observed by workmen who were standing near, to draw | town eyes look suddenly a - solitude a aco vegan; and 
ducks and other water-fowl under water. Crows were shot and | between the acts run beautiful strains of music, that allow not a 
+ gl in, which he took in the presence of the men. From this crevice of deficiency in the whole amusement, but fill up the pauses 
ime, the slaughterman had orders to feed him with the garbage of F 
of thought with a golden sweetness. 


the slaughter-house ; but, being afterwards neglected, he died, as it . 
is supposed, from want of food.—Bingley’s Animal Biography. You may be certain that an audience at a theatre does not 


Vhat an immense ity of food this voraci Te: : i i i 

: quantity o this voracious creature must :e r the least social portion of the 
devour in the course of its long existence, which in one instance, consist of the ene meng . sn thee a of the ent 
has been known to extend to a period of 267 years. | | town. There is pretty strong evidenee, in - anced 


‘bloom out their short lives in the borders, and vindicate their com- 





| 
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tainment, to shew that they belong to a different class. To know 


therefore that every evening there are large houses, some enor- 


mous ones, containing masses of human beings of this sort, is to 
feel that you have a pleasure at hand of the most social kind, 
whenever you are able to enjoy it, and that it exists at all events, 
whether you can relish it or not sufficiently at the moment. 


— 


eS - 


Love or Nature.—How few people seem to contemplate nature 
with their own eyes! 1 have “brushed the dew away” in the 
morning ; but, pacing over the fruitless grass, I have wondered that, 
in such delightful situations, the sun was allowed to rise in solitary 
majesty, while my eyes alone hailed its beautifying beams. The 
webs of the evening have still been spread across the hedged path, 
unless some labouring man, trudging to work, disturbed the fairy 
structure; yet, in spite of this supineness, when I joined the social 
circle, every tongue rang changes on the pleasures of the country.— 
Mrs W ollstonecroft.—[One reason of this, among others, is, that people 
associate the idea of freedom from care with the country, but miss the 
presence of their accustomed social excitement. The world are not 
sufficiently taught when children to derive pleasure from rural 
objects, though no pleasures, generally speaking, are so cheap, so 
faithful to us, or so undeniably admirable.} 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Puroscaccnaria to morrow. 


We are obliged to Horartius for his suggestion, and shall probably act 
upon it. It will not be for want of will if we do not, 


B. N. E. C. K, will have an early insertion. 
There was no necessity for N.’s apology. We did justice to his intentions. 





PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 
Surrey Tueatrre.—The Brigand — The Benevolent 
Jew—Giovanni in London. 


Cosure Tueatre.—The Heir of Ellengowan—Peter 
Bell—Foul Anchor. 


Sapter’s Wetis Tueatrre.—The Youthful Queen— 
Scotch Jamie—Syrenshee Lovel. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, the favorite Comic Burletta, called 


THE BOLD DRAGOONS. 
Rosine, Mrs DALY, Minette, Miss M. GLOVER, 
Margot, Mrs DALY. | 
Berguin, Mr CHAPMAN, Gavard, Mr DOWNE, | 
Coco Cocklet, Mr BUCKSTONE, Victor, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Leon Sabertash, and Hannibal Fuzee, (the Dragoons) Mr YATES, and | 
Mr JOHN REEVE. 





After which, a Domestic Burletta, (in two Acts) called 
WRECK ASHORE; 
[By Mr Bucxsrone]. 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 


Act L.—WInTer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Miss DALY, 
Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, = Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 
Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, MrBUCKSTONE. 
[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act}. 


Act Il.—Summer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Miss DALY, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J.REEVE, | 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. | 


After which, (Ist time) a New Comic Barletta, called | 


WAS I TO BLAME? 
Julia, Mrs YATES. | 
Melville, (a Banker) Mr YATES, 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Matthew Multiply, (Melville’s head Clerk) Mr BAYNE. | 


To conclude with a New Version of the Pilot, called 


THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 
[By Mr Buckstone]. | 
This Piece willremain the Property of the Adelphi Theatre tll taken by | 
some other House. 
Miss Kitty Plowden, Miss M. GLOVER. 
The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, — Captain How-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 
Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 
Lieut. Gen. Boroughcliff, (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 
Serjeant Drill, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS, 
Lieutenant Toughman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER, 
Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, &c. 





| Tom Dobbs, Mr KEELEY, 


ee 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


This Evening, the Play of 
THE STRANGER. 


[From the German of Korzesug]. 
Mrs Haller, Miss PHILLIPS, Countess Wintersen, Mrs FAUCIT 
Charlotte, Mrs ORGER, . 
Savoyards— Miss RUSSELL, Mrs BEDFORD. 
The Stranger, Mr MACREADY, 
Baron Steinfort, * Mr COOPER, 
Count Wintersen, Mr H. WALLACK, Francis, Mr WEBSTER 
Solomon, Mr FARREN, 3 
Peter, Mr HARLEY, Tobias, Mr YOUNGE., 
Previous to the Play (1st time) P. Lindpainter’s Overture to “ Der 
Bergkonig.”” 
And in the course of the Evening, the Overture to “ Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” 
and ‘L’Hotellerie Portugaise,” by the Band, : 





NO SONG NO SUPPER. 
[By Prince Hoare.] 
Margaretta, Miss PEARSON, in which she will introduce, ‘ Yes; | 
will meet thee alone.” 
Dorothy, Miss BRUCE, Louisa, MissCRAWFORD, 
Nelly, Mrs C. JONES, 
Frederick, Mr HORN, with anew Song, ** God bless our Noble 
Sovereign,”’ (C. E. Horn.) 
Endless, Mr HARLEY, Robin, Mr WEBSTER. 
Crop, Mr BEDFORD, 
William, Mr DOWSING, Thomas, Mr SALTER. 


To conclude with, (4th time) a New Farce, (in Two Acts) entitled 
THE JENKINSES. 
[By Mr Phancue.] 
Mrs John Jenkins, Mrs ORGER, 
Miss Georgiana Jenkins, Viss MORDAUNT, Martha, Mrs BROAD. 
Mr Carraway, Mr FARREN, <Augustns Gingham, Mr J. VINING, 
| Mr John Jenkins, Mr COOPER, Master John Jenkins, Master FENTON. 





To-morrow, The School for Scandal; Turning the Tables; and The 
Jenkinses. 

On Wednesday, Werner; and Masaniello 

On Thursday, The Foilies of Fashion; Turning the Tables; 
kinses. 


Tle Je 





| 


‘THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, the Tragedy of 
THE FAIR PENITENT. 
(By Mr Rowe]. 

Calista, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, (her 3rd appearance in that character) 
Lavinia, Mrs CHATTERLEY, Lucilla, Mrs DALY. 
Sciolto, Mr EGERTON, Horatio, Mr C. KEMBLE, 
Lothario, Mr ABBOTT, Altamont, Mr PARRY, 
Rossano, Mr HENRY, First Gentleman, Mr IRWIN. 
Previous to the Tragedy, Spohr’s Overture to ‘* Alruna.” 
After the Tragedy, A. Romberg’s Overture to “ Scipio.” 
After the ‘Omnibus,’ Spohr’s Overture to ‘* Der Berggeist.” 


With (7th time) a Farce in One Act, called The 
OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 
Julia Ledver, Miss LAWRENCE, Mrs Dobbs, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Miss Damper, Mrs DALY, Miss Jemima Damper, Miss APPLELON. 
Mr Ledger, Mr BLANCHARD, Mr Dobb:, Mr BARTLEY, 

Pat Rooney, Mr POWER. 


To conclude with(by permission of S. J. Arnold, Esq.) the Romance of 
PRESUMPTION; . 
OR, THE FATE OF FRANKENSTEIN. 
The Music, by Mr Watson. 
Elizabeth, (Sister to Frankenstein) Miss CAWSE, 

Agatha de Lacey, Miss FORDE, Madame Ninon, Mrs J. HUGHES, 
Safle, (an Arabian Girl), Mrs KEELEY, 
Frankenstein, Mr DIDDEAR, Fritz, Mr KEELEY, 

De Lacey (a banished Gentleman) Mr EVANS, 

Felix (his Son) Mr DURUSET, Clerval, Mr BAKER, 
William, Miss HUNT, Hammerpan, Mr FULLER, 
Tanskin, Mr MILLER, ) Mr T. P. COOKE. 
(Being the last week of his Engagement.) 











To-morrow, Cinderella, or the Fairy and the Little Glass Slipper; The 


; Omnibus ; and Teddy the Tiler. 


On Wednesday, The Chancery Suit; The Omnibus; and The Pilot. 
On Thursday, The Provoked Husband. 
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